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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HE past week has been marked by hearings on the Equal Rights 
bills in a number of States. Mrs. Clarence Smith, legislative chair- 
man of the New York branch, writes of the New York hearing : 


“The hearing on the Equal Rights bills took place in the Senate Cham- 
ber on Tuesday afternoon. I introduced our speakers. Doris Stevens 
was our first speaker. She looked very beautiful and made a very effective 
speech. Adelaide Stedman also made a very good speech, and Mrs. 
Frances Roberts, a restaurant worker; Beatrice Brown, a business 
woman, and Elizabeth Freeman made short speeches. Doris Stevens 
told of the woman lawyers who had drawn and passed on our bills, and 
then read a letter from Mr. George Gordon Battle, one from Frank P. 
Walsh, and one from Arthur Garfield Hays, of Hays & Wadhams, all 


‘ saying that our digest was a wonderful compilation of the laws of this 


State relating to women, that our bills were very well drawn, and that the 
legislation asked for was proper. Mr. Worthington, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, spoke for our new prostitution bill; Mr. 
Whitin, of the Committee of Fourteen, spoke for the principle embodied 
in the bill, and a Dr. Joseph S. Lawrence spoke for the bill. Mrs. Have- 
meyer made a very charming general speech at the beginning of the hear- 
ing, and. Dr. Anna W. Hochfelder, a lawyer, and one of our members, 
spoke on dower and curtesy. Mrs. Marks spoke on jury service, and I 
spoke on support. Our time was then up, and after Mrs, L. E. Whittic 
spoke, for the up-state women, the hearing was adjourned.” 


Increased Support In Minnesota. 
In Minnesota, the St. Paul and Minneapolis Amalgamated Clothing 


_ Workers has sent the following letter to every member of the Legislature: 


“St. Paul, Minnesota, February 23, 1923. 

“To the Members of the Legislature—The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers endorse the Equal Rights bill introduced in the Minnesota Leg- 
islature by Miss Myrtle Cain. We feel it is important to establish equal 
legal rights for women and to place them in all respects on an equal plane 
with men. | 


“The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have always stood back of 
every progressive movement for the emancipation of workers, who have 
been fighting to liberate themselves from oppression in the various indus- 
tries. We have never made any distinction between men and women in 
industry, nor in the rules of our organization. caf enter equally with 
men in all departments and crafts. © 


“Law-makers know laws but we come in touch with human lives. 
Welfare workers may advance the argument that women differ biologically, 
and, therefore, would be handicapped if given equality, but we workers 
know, from experience that that there are very few things which women 
cannot do as was proven during the war. We also know that it is not 
practical from the worker’s standpoint to have different laws for men and 
women workers. When laws are passed ‘protecting’ one sex—either the 
craft is paralyzed or the law is not enforced. 


“The Amalgamated stands for the right of every human being to be 


given an equal opportunity. We, therefore, endorse the bill, and hope for 


its passage, for we know it will benefit women workers, and, therefore, all 
workers in industry. 
, “SANDER D. Genis, Manager. 

“Twin City Joint Board of Amalgamated Clothing Workers.” 


The Editor of The New Majority, the official organ of the Farmer- 
Labor Party, has also given his aid to the campaign in Minnesota, where a 


Farmer-Labor member of the legislature has introduced the Equal Rights 
bills. He writes: 


“It makes us very proud that Myrtle Cain, a Farmer-Labor Party 
member of the Minnesota Legislature, should introduce a bill for a law so 
fundamentally sound as the Equal Rights Bill, providing that both men 
and women shall have the same rights, privileges and immunities under the 
laws of the State. There has been no blacker stain on what we have been 
pleased to call our civilization than the subjection of women. 


“Grave fundamental changes are necessary to change our sorry scheme 
of society into a sane one, permitting the light of freedom and develop- 
ment of the personality to come into’ the liygs of the men and women who 
do the serious work of the world. Of these necessary fundamental changes, 
the striking from women of the shackles that have bound them is one of 
the most essential. No society can progress very far toward a better con- 
dition unless all of its members have equal rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties and no barriers are imposed against them based on any such un- 
natural and artificial claim as sex. ; 

“I hope the organized workers and the organized farmers of Minne- 
sota will support the Equal Rights bill so effectively as to leave no doubt 


— 


in the minds of the legislators that the State demands this legislation. 
Surely no law-maker who is honest and sincere can vote against it. 
“Yours very truly, | 
“Ropert M. Buck, Editor.” 


Permanent Organization Effected In New Jersey. 


A permanent organization has just been effected in New Jersey to 
replace the temporary committee which previously existed. The officers 
chosen by the New Jersey branch to lead their campaign are: 


Elizabeth Vrooman, Ridgefield Park, chairman. 
Mrs. Charles D. Karr, treasurer. . 
Mrs. Richard P. Milburn, secretary. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Laird (former member of New Jersey 
Assembly), legislative chairman. 


The New Jersey branch is concentrating upon the prevention of the 
passage of a law preventing women but not men working at night. This 


bill has already passed the Senate and is now before the New Jersey 
House of Representatives. 


tx Wow 


From New Hampshire, Mrs. Lois Warren Shaw, state chairman, 
writes: 


“On February 14th the Judiciary Committee had a hearing on three of 
our bills, legal residence, juror service, and legal status of the child born 
out of wedlock. Mrs. Yantis, a member, had introduced the bills. I was 
very well satisfied with the hearing from the standpoint of the women. 
The committee of the legislature have singe decided that both the juror 
and legal residence bills are inexpedient. Strange as it may seem, the same 
chairman liked our illegitimate child bill and no action has been taken on 
it as yet. I will go to Concord Tuesday and see what can be done. Our 
other bill, guardianship of a woman on remarriage, has not come up. This 
state will never take an advance stand on any subject, but I do feel that 
what has been done this year is not all lost if none of ot bills pass. One 
other thing I did. Some of the Democrats in running for office had 


promised to remove the poll tax from women. I went to the hearing and 
protested.” 


THE NEED FOR THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
By Mrs. Ottver H. P. Betmonrt. 


HE suffragist of this country after years of toil have enfranchised 
the women of the United States. 

The casting of a vote, without a recognized political party to carry that 
vote into effect, makes it, as we well know, practically useless. 

The existing political parties cater to and accept the woman’s ballot, but 
in no way is her influence or her point of view considered. 

Hence, the formation of the Woman’s Political Party. 

A belief in the need of higher standards in the body politic; a belief 
in the need of a more intimate knowledge of the requirements of the 
human family; a determination to come before the governing powers as 
dictators, not as beggars, made the formation of the Woman’s Party a 
necessity. 

In our parliament we shall not work to patch up evils. It will be our 
will that evils will stop being born. | 

Within the walls of these buildings we shall handle questions long 
neglected by those in power, and from the neglect of which humanity is 
greatly suffering. 

We know the difficulties ahead. We recognize the endless strife, the 
opposition to be met. 

We have the belief and the courage of the Woman’s Party to meet it all. 

Our membership is growing hour by hour. Each State capital, town 
and village will have its local headquarters. 

Women have learned that union means strength. They wera wy 
both hands to each other ready to give their country and the h race 
a great conservative strength, with minds attuned to the crying needs 
of the hour. 


We have placed our standard very high. With God’s help we shall 
attain it. 
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The Woman Movement In Hungary. 


LTHOUGH political and economic conditions weigh heavily upon 
the citizens of Hungary, there remains an unshaken solidarity and 
devotion of women to the Feminist Movement. 

Recently a course on Feminism was arranged for new members, to 
initiate them in the various endeavors of the movement—woman’s interest 
in suffrage, in civil law, in economics, in internationalism and peace, in 
_ education, in moral questions, in maternity and child protection, and in 
other social questions. 

Supporters of the movement in Hungary are keenly aware of their 
responsibility and of their obligation to help in the struggle for the im- 
provement of the position of women. Insistent protest is being made 
against every form of abridgement of women’s rights and opportunities. 
At the last meeting a resolution was passed to petition the Minister of 
Culture for the readmission of women to the Medical Faculty of Budapest 
University, from which they have been excluded for three years. At the 
time of women’s exclusion from this university, it was also ruled that 
women could not be admitted as long as there were men applicants, which 
practically put an end to the women’s medical studies in this university. 


Employment Of Women In China. 
HEATED controversy over the expediency of the employment of 
waitresses in Chinese tea-houses is now proceeding at Carton, one 
of the most progressive cities in China. The Military and Civil Governor 
has just issued an order prohibiting the engagement in any tea-house of 
waitresses and has also prohibited the employment of women laborers in 
other forms in his Province. 

The United Women’s Association called a meeting to consider the 
matter. Two hundred members were present at the meeting: Their dis- 
cussion rambled over a wide field, from the right of women to be engaged 
in any and every form of vocation, to the urgency of their immediate 
emancipation from their general subjection to man to which their ancestors 
submissively yielded. 

Miss Wu Chumei and Miss Teng Weifang, recognized leaders of the 
Woman Movement in China, are backing the movement to secure the right 
for women to work in the tea-houses. They are the first women coun- 
sellors to the Municipal Administration of Canton, and have been entrusted 


with the duty of looking after the welfare of their sisters. Through their 
active participation in the fight to obtain woman suff t year their 
names have become known to the public as leaders in 


vement for 
the emancipation of women. . 


Meeting Of International Suffrage Alliance. 
OME has been chosen as the seat of the Ninth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance to be held May 9th to 19th. 
The purpose of this Congress is to not only revive interest in the suffrage 
movement, but to send out an effective call to all those governments 
which have not yet accepted the equality of women in the franchise. 
Other questions under discussion besides that of suffrage will be 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, the Equal Moral Standard, Nationality of 
Married Women, Endowment of Motherhood, the Illegitimate Child, 
and the Relation of Women to the Political Parties. 

_ There is particular need for this Conference, the organizing committee 
states, for at this grave crisis of unemployment, while women are being 
deprived little by little of the posts they have obtained by,so much hard 
work, many women have given up hope of a revival of the Woman’s 
Movement. It is, imperative, an official of the Italian Federation of 
Woman Suffrage writes, that women withstand this feeling and redouble 
their efforts if they do not wish their work retarded for many years, 

The organizing committee, under the presidency of Signora Alice 


Schiavoni Bosio, in co-operation with the Italian Federation for Woman 


Suffrage, is working at its preparations for the Congress: 


Woman Member Of Upper House In Iceland. © 


HE Woman’s Rights Movement has grown strong in Iceland, and the 
best proof of this is the fact that a woman candidate on an independent 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


list, supported by women, was elected this past summer as one of the three 
members that were elected then to the Upper House. 

The Woman’s Rights Association in Iceland is sending out invitations 
to women all over the country to come to a meeting in Reikjavik in June. 


Burmese Women Gain The Franchise. 
has fallen to the good lot of the Burmese women to be the first women 
in Asia to exercise the Legislative Council franchise, and thus to be 
the first to have a direct influence over legislation. 


First Woman Barrister In Munich. 


N Munich Dr. Jur. Maria Otto has been officially admitted as the first 
woman barrister to the Courts I and II, and to the High Court of 
Munich, 


Nobel Peace Prize Awarded To A Woman. 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made that the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1923 will be awarded to Miss Elsa Bradstrom, a Swedish Red 
Cross worker. This is the second time for this distinction to be bestowed 
on a woman. Selma Lagerlof was the first woman to be awarded the 


Nobel Prize for literature several years ago. 
* WNnaneeitiaiai conference of policewomen will be held at Washing- 
ton on May 

Mrs. Minna Van Winkle, head of the Woman’s Bureau of the Wash- 
ington Police Department, is investigating the position of policewomen in 
foreign countries. Mrs. Van Winkle states that English policewomen 
will carry more weight when they are put on a real equality with their 
male comrades. At present, she states, the majority of the women have 
no power of arrest, receive less pay, and are not eligible for a state pension. 
In America, in spite of the absence of uniform, American policewomen 
have exactly the same status as policemen, and receive the same — 
pension and privileges. 


International Conference Of Policewomen. 


Suffrage For Filipino Women. 
HE Philippine Senate Thursday passed a bill granting Filipino 
women the right to vote. The measure goes to the house. It provides 


that the law is ineffective to Filipino women until they decide by refer- 
endum whether they desire the right of franchise. 


A Woman Mayor In Georgia. 


RS. ALICE STRICKLAND, who was recently elected Mayor of 
Duluth, Georgia, is the first woman to be elected to the office of 
Mayor in that State. 


Minimum Wage Law In California. 
HE $16 minimum wage rate for women in the mercantile industry 
has been sustained by the Industrial Welfare Commission in accord- 
ance with the recommendations embodied in the report from a wage board 
made up of employers and employees in that industry. This report was 
unanimously in favor of the retention of the $16 minimum. Statistics of 
the Industrial Welfare Commission indicate that 31,189 women are em- 
ployed in stores in California and that of this number about 6 per cent. 
are being paid less than $16 a week. - Sens 


Woman Admitted, To Salicitos’s Office In Switzerland. 
T Fribourg, Switzerland, where woman suffrage has been con- 
sistently rejected, feminist circles are now rejoicing over a victory. 
When Miss Roder, doctor in law of Zurich University, applied for 
admission to a solicitor’s office in that city, she was refused by the 
cantonal authorities, as the cantonal laws makes the exercise of the legal 
profession inseparable from the possession of citizenship. This decision, 
however, was overruled by the Federal Court and the city of Fribourg was 
therefore forced to admit her. 


| 
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THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR WOMEN 


IS week there will be argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States a case of great importance to women—the constitution- 
ality of the minimum wage law for women in the District of Columbia. 
This law applies to women only, not to men. The case comes to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, which court affirmed the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the District holding the District of Columbia wage law for 
women unconstitutional. 

Tlie minimum wage law in question was enacted by Congress Septem- 
- ber 19, 1918. ‘ This law establishes a board, composed of three members 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District, to be known as “Mini- 
mum Wage Board.” The board is given authority to ascertain the wages 
paid to women and minors in different occupations in the District of 
Columbia, to examine the books of any employer of women or minors, and 
to require of such employer a full statement of wages paid. It is author- 
ized to declare standards of minimum wages for women in any capacity 
and what wages are adequate to supply the cost of living; and also 
standards of minimum wages for minors in any occupation and what 
wages are unreasonably low. The board is given power, after investiga- 
tions, conferences with persons appointed by it, and hearings to fix wages 
for women employees in any occupation in the District where the board 
is of the opinion that any substantial number of women are receiving 
inadequate wages, and also to fix piece rates where women are being paid 
by the piece. 

After an order of the board fixing wages or piece rates in any occu- 
pation takes effect, it becomes a criminal offense, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or-both fine and imprisonment, for any employer or any 
agent, director or officer of any corporation to pay any less wages than 
those fixed by the board. And any employer is also made liable in a 
civil action to any woman employee for the full amount of the wage 
fixed by the Wage Board less the amount actually paid, and any agreement 
for a less wage is no defense to the action. 

The decision of the board fixing wages is made final, and there is ‘ ‘no 
appeal from the decision of the board on any question of fact,” but an 
error of law embodied in any ruling of the board may be reviewed by a 
court. 

The case now before the Supreme Court was brought by the Children’s 

Hospital. It turns upon the fact that the Minimum Wage Board issued 
on March 26, 1920, an order providing that no person or corporation 
should employ a woman or minor girl in any hotel, lodging house, apart- 
ment house, club,, restaurant, cafeteria, or other place where food is 
sold to be consumed on the premises, or at any hospital, at a rate of wages 
less than 341% cents per hour, $1650 per week, or $71.50 per month, 
and that when meals are furnished by any employer not more than 30 
cents per meal may be deducted by such employer from the weekly wage 
in computing the minimum, and in case lodging is furnished not more 
than $2.00 per week shall be so deducted, and tips and gratuities are not 
to be construed as part of the minimum wage. 
“~The Children’s Hospital employed a number of women scrubwomen, 
washerwomen, attendants, etc., at less than the minimum wage fixed by the 
Wage Board. -The Hospital asked for an injunction to restrain the Wage 
Board from prosecuting the Hospital on the ground that the'law under 
which the board is acting is unconstitutional, in that it deprives the Hos- 
pital of liberty and property without due process of law in contravention 
of the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

Another suit was brought by Willie A. Lyons, a woman formerly 
employed by the Congress Hall Hotel Company as an elevator operator. 
She received a salary of $35.00 a month and two meals a day for her 
services. She was dismissed by the hotel company on May 26, 1920, by 
~ “geason, she alleges in her bill of complaint, of the order of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Miss Lyons also asked for an injunction to restrain the 
board from prosecuting the hotel company on the ground that the law under 
which the board is acting is unconstitutional in that it deprives Miss Lyons 
of liberty and property without due process of law 4 in contravention of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution: 

The question which is brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States by these appeals is the constitutional validity of the Act 


of Congress authorizing and directing a board to fix wages for women 
in various employments in the District of Columbia and to punish by fine 
and imprisonment the paying of less wages than those fixed. The decison 
in this case will decide the constitutionality of all similar minimum wage 
laws for women existing in the United States. 
The question of the constitutionality of a minimum wage for women 
has never been decided by the United States Supreme Court. The question 
came before the United States Supreme Court once before, in the case 
of Stetler vs. O’Hara (243 U. S. 629), an Oregon case. In this case 
the Supreme Court divided equally on the constitutionality of the law 
and therefore the verdict of the Oregon Court, which had been appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court, was allowed to stand. The Oregon 
decision (69 Oregon 519) had sustained the constitytionality of the law. 
The constitutionality of a minimum wage law for both men and 
women or for men only has never come before any court. | 


WOMEN ENGINEERS 


EAN EVANS of the College of Engineering of the University of 

Colorado states that women engineers are making excellent records 
_on some of the largest engineering projects in this country; a vast field 
‘is open to women in civil, electrical, chemical, geological, architectural, 
naval, ceramic, mechanical, and all other branches of the engineering pro- 
fession. “The ratio of women to men in the profession of engineering,” 
says Dean Evans, “is about one to-three hundred at present. Among the 
women who have entered engineering are: 

“Lou Alta Melton-Merril, C. E., 1920, University of Colorado; has 
been with the United States Bureau of Public Roads, holding responsible 
positions, in Denver, in Missoula, Mont., and in San Francisco, on Gov- 
ernment engineering projects, specializing in bridge-building. 

“Hilda Counts, E. E., 1919, University of Colorado; was with the 
Westinghouse General Electric Company in Pittsburgh, in constant touch 
with the highest officials for three years. The call of the west brought her 
back to Colorado last fall to take employment in the engineering department 
of the Western Light & Power Company, which serves Northern Colorado. 

“Elsie Eaves, C. E., 1920, University of Colorado; worked her way 
through school as secretary to the dean of the college of engineering. 
Work with H. C. a, consulting engineer, Denver, has brought her 
signal success. | 

“Minetta Ethelma Frankenberger, C. E., University of Colorado; has 
achieved success in Salt Lake City. 

“Jacqueline Given, a junior in chemistry engineering at the University 
of Colorado, is an example of the possibilities of making expenses while 
carrying a heavy schedule of college work in technical subjects. 

“Hazel Quick, secretary-treasurer of the American Society of Women 
Engineers, graduated from the University of Michigan in 1915; is sta- 
tistical supervisor of the Michigan State Telephone Company in Detroit. 

“Alda Wilson, C. E., ’93, Iowa State College; is in charge of the 
drafting of the lowa State Highway Commission at Ames, Iowa. 

“Dorothy Hanchett, University of Michigan 1917; works with the 
city engineer of Flint, Mich. 

“Mrs: Jesse Hayes, Stanford University, Cal.; is with the Chinese- 
American International Trading Corporation, Shanghai. 

“Cinette Leclers, graduated from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh; sent here by the French High Commission, and Marie T. 
Maurer of Paris, graduated from ‘Cornell in 1922, work at their pro- 
fession in their home country. 

_ “Victoria Copeland, graduate of the University of Michigan; is with - 
J. G. White, & Company, engineering corporation, New York City. 

“Kate Gleason, M. E., 1888, University of Cornell; is secretary of the 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Charlotte Goff, University of Michigan, 1915; is with the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Company Youngstown, Ohio: 

“Margaret Ingalls, University of Kentiicky; is with the Carrier Engi- 
neering Company, New York City. 

“Sibyl Walker, G. E., 1918, Masachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
practices in Salt Lake City.” 
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- were constantly taking 


: THE HOME OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


INCE the great gift of the Headquarters was made by Mrs. O. H. 

P. Belmont over a year ago to the National Woman’s Party for its 

permanent home, all effort has been directed toward making the building 
a vital center for the activities of the organization. 

This old mansion, composed of three houses numbering in all about 
one hundred rooms is situated on one of the most advantageous sites in 
Washington. Built in 1814 to house the —— after the “anna of the 
Capitol by the British, it 
has remained for over 
one hundred years, one 
of the most dignified and 
historic places of interest 
in this city. 

In the early years, 
great affairs of state 


place in its rooms. Dur- 
ing the four years from 
1815 to 1819, Congress 


is said to have met in 
the very rooms where the 
national conference was 
held by the Woman’s 
Party, this last Novem- 
ber. Then one day in 
1817 an unforgettable 
event took place, when 
President Monroe was 
inaugurated here. The 
building still seems to 
echo with the buoyant en- 
thusiasm of patriots of 


" scenes were a common occurrence. During those days, it will be remem- 


bered, Henry Clay was speaker here and Daniel Webster was a member 
of Congress. 

During the Civil War a sombre hue was cast over the house when 
it was used by the Federal Government to house important prisoners of 
state. During this period Mrs. Surratt was a prisoner here. Belle Boyd, 
the famous Southern beauty and spy, was another prisoner. Colonel 
Moseby, of Moseby’s raid, was still another prisoner. It was during 
this time also that Major Wertz of the Andersonville Prison was executed 
here. 

From time to time the house has been the home of statesmen and high 
officials. Senator Calhoun of South Carolina lived and.died in it. Justice 
Field of the United States Supreme Court lived here for several years. 
Gen. Leonard Wood was married here. Senator, Spooner of Wisconsin 
lived here. Impressive functions held here were the talk of all Wash- 

But when the National Woman’s Party purchased it, a far different 
spectacle presented itself. For instead of mirroring splendor, as it had 


_ Once-upon-a-time, it now was dejected, forlorn, dilapidated. It has taken 


quite the entire year, since its new inhabitants took possession to revive 
any semblance of its old-time look. 


During the first few months, the Woman’s Party had but one of the 


three houses,. where all activities were centered. Last autumn the two 


remaining houses, completing the property, were taken over. At this 
time partitions were taken down to bring the massive rooms into being 
once more, doors were cut through from one house to the other, walls 
scraped and painted, woodwork re-decorated, floors waxed, the once 
white exterior of the house made white once more, and the tumbled down 


of the officers and workers, but nevertheless it has been accomplished. 


musty barns and shacks that cluttered the garden were demolished. 

With all this completed, a basis of cleanliness was at least instituted. 
And since October, offices have been equipped for executives including 
treasurer, membership, organization, legislative, publicity and headquarters 
secretaries and several other offices used: for filing, reference and storing 


purposes. 


Keen interest has been displayed by members in helping furnish the 
living rooms and bed 
rooms. In addition to 
the furnishings  con- 
tributed by Mrs. Bel- 
mont, Mrs. Valentine 
Winters of Ohio has 
furnished one bed room 
with antiques. Mr. L. C. 
B. Hill has furnished an- 
other bed room in mem- 
ory of his wife, who 
was at one time an active 
member of the Woman’s 
Party. Mrs. Mary T. 

_Pflaster of Bluemont, 
Virginia, has loaned 
enough furniture to 
furnish four rooms. 
Mrs. Pflaster’s furniture, 
which is of the time of 
the Revolution, harmo- 
nizes particularly well 
with the historic atmos- 
phere of the house. 


Furniture for other 
the young republic, who PMational Woman's Partg Acadquarters: 
the “Little Capitol.” In Opposite National Capitol Mrs. Gertrude Robey of 
thrilling days, when Senate Fouse of Representatives Mrs. 

tatesmen met i right Johnson o 
speeches and stirring Jay White of New York, 


That the women from all the states may feel that the Woman’s Party — 
belongs to them, appeals have been made, urging a personal interest in 
furnishing the headquarters. Immediate plans are now under way for 
each State branch of the Woman’s Party to take charge of furnishing 
one room. It is also planned to have a Susan B. Anthony, a Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton room as a memorial to these suffrage 
pioneers. Miss Carrie Harrison has also undertaken to furnish a Clara 
Barton room. 

The exterior of the house is quite as beautiful and effective as the 
interior. Situated on a high terrace, and surrounded by an extraordinarily 
large garden, with age old trees, newly planted poplars and shrubbery, 
the house gives an expansive feeling of conscious power. 

But this is only the beginning. On Mrs. Belmont’s return from France 
in April, where she has been the past four months, complete remodelling 
of the headquarters will commence. 

Thomas B. Hastings, one of America’s foremost architects, has volun- 
teered his services and will draw up the plans which will make of it one 
of the most interesting buildings in the United States. In the three 
houses which have already _ been turned into one great building, spacious 
lounging rooms will oun “into being, an auditorium will appear, writing 
and work rooms, a Feminist Library, and guest rooms available for mem- 
bers and guests.“ The gardens which surround the house will be de- 
veloped for out-of-door functions. 

This task of making the headquarters into. a habitable condition, and 
at the same time, waging equal rights battles in forty-one state legisla- 
tures, of publishing state equal rights literature, and meeting the gigantic 
expenses confronting the organization each month has taxed the ingenuity 
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JURY SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


HE campaign of the National Woman’s Party to make women 

eligible for jury service is a campaign to remove both a common-law 
disability and a statutory one. The common-law jury consisted entirely 
of men. Blackstone, in writing of jurors, excludes women from the list 
of persons qualified, in these words: 


“Under the word homo also, though a name common to both sexes, - 


the female is, however, excluded propter defectum sexus (because of the 
defect of sex).” 


‘In addition to the common-law rule operating to exclude women from 
jury service, various State statutes concerning juries have been so worded 
as specifically to exclude them, or have been so construed. 

The various Equal Rights bills introduced by the National Woman’s 
Party in the legislatures of the States meeting this year,. will, if passed, 
remove women’s ineligibility for jury service, except in those States re- 
quiring an amendment to the State or national constitution in order to 
establish jury service. 

In twenty-one states women are eligible to jury service. These are: 


Arkansas Kentucky Nevada Pennsylvania 

California Louisiana New Jersey South Carolina 

Delaware Maine North Dakota Utah 

Indiana Michigan Ohio Washington 

Iowa Minnesota Oregon Wisconsin 
Kansas 


In all other States and the District of Columbia, the statutes or consti- 
tutions either expressly require jurors to be men or have been construed 
to limit jury service to males by implication, or there is a conflict of 
authority as to whether or not women are eligible for jury service. 

In two of these States, South Carolina and Utah, women are exempted 
under the general section on exemptions, with the practical result that 
they are eliminated from jury lists and thus excluded from service. 
Arkansas, North Dakota, Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin give women 
a special right to claim exemption, and their names go on to the original 
jury lists the same as men’s. Kansas permits a woman to inform the 
official who makes up the jury list whether she wishes exemption for the 
ensuing year, and if she so wishes, her name is omitted. Louisiana, on the 
other hand, provides that “no woman shall be drawn for jury service 
unless she shall have previously filed with the clerk of the district court 
a written declaration of her desire to be subject to such service.” 

There are thus left twelve states where women serve on the same 
terms as men. They are California, Delaware, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. Except in California, Minnesota and Maine, no statutes dealing 
with the specific question of jury service for women have been passed, 
but the law is so worded that when women became voters, they became 
eligible for jury service. | 

In Kentucky there is no special statute providing that women may serve 
on the jury, but a special provision has been made for the separation of 
jurors where male and female jurors serve on the same jury. 

In Maine, the list of exemptions from jury service has been extended 
to include nurses. 

Oregon has a woman’s jury law adopted in 1921, with distinct charac- 
teristics that have attracted nation-wide attention. While jury service 
is permissive for women in many cases, at least half the jury in criminal 
actions involving minors under 18 years must be women. Operating in 
conection with the latter provision, the permissive character of the Oregon 
law has proved most unsatisfactory and has resulted in the attempt in the 
present legislative session to remove the broad exemption for women and 
to make jury service compulsory except for “any person who because 
of illness or otherwise is physically incapacitated for serving as a juror,” 
or for women who have children under the age of 16 years. This bill 
has just been defeated by the votes of two. distinct camps, those who 
are against compulsory service for women, and those who say, as one 
member of the legislature said, “There is no valid reason why they 
(women) should not share the responsibilities of men in this connection.” 
Speaking of this bill one Senator said, “I never could see any justification 
for the original women’s jury law, and surely I can not support the bill 
now before us.” 

In harmony with its program for absolute equality for men and women, 
the National Woman’s Party bills have been framed so that women will 
be exempt from service on exactly the same terms as men. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL OF WOMAN’S PARTY 
(By Emma Wotp, Member of the Teachers’ Council) 


EGISLATION now being introduced by the Woman’s Party in many 
of the States which is of special interest to women teachers is that 


prohibiting inequalities in pay for men and women teachers and providing 
for equal pay for equal work of public employees in general. The 


proposed legislation is modeled on a law now in force in California 
reading: “Females employed as teachers in the public schools of 
this State shall in all cases receive the same compensation as is allowed 
male teachers for like services when holding the same grade certificates,” 
and on a law now in existence in Oregon reading: “In the employment of 
men and women by the State, county, school district, municipality, munici- 
pal corporation or sub-division, either directly or through another, there 
shall be no discrimination between men and women workers and for the 
same and like services women employees shall be paid the same or like 
compensation as shall be paid to men employees.” Bills providing for 
equal pay for men and women teachers were introduced by the Women’s 
Party during the past week in the legislatures of Connecticut and Okla- 
homa and have provided a rallying point for the women teachers of these 
States. 


The discriminations against women teachers have caused the teachers 
to give a ready support of the program of the Teachers’ Council of the 
Woman’s Party for taking sex out of the schools in the matter of ap- 
pointment, of promotion and of pay. Miss Genevieve Melody of Chicago 
is national Chairman of the Council. Prominent among those assisting 
her is Mary Burt Messer, Professor of Sociology at Stout Institute, Wis- 
consin, who is Chairman of the Wisconsin branch of the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil. This branch, under Miss Messer’s direction, is investigating the 
educational program of Wisconsin, from the standpoint of sex equality 
in the grades, high schools and colleges. Recently the Chicago Members 
of the Teachers’ Council adopted the following resolution which shows 
the line of work on which the Chicago branch is engaged. 

“WHEREAS, The Teachers’ Council of the National Woman’s Party 
recognizes that the best interests of our American schools demand a single 
standard based on merit only; and 

“WHEREAS, This Council is opposed to appointment or promotion 
on the basis of sex, and to any other exception tending to interfere with 
the operation of a merit system; and 

“WHEREAS, Section 4 of the Regulations recommended by the 
Chicago Board of Education will operate to make sex rather than experi- 
ence, scholarship or teaching talent the basis of appointment to high school 
teaching positions; and 

“WHEREAS, It is understood that this ruling embodies the recom- 
mendation of the Superintendent of Schools; 

“Therefore, Be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Teachers’ Council of the National Woman’ s 
Party, in protest against the ruling, urges upon the Superintendent such a 
modification of the ruling, as shall base appointment of high school teach- 
ers upon merit, without regard to sex.” 

Among the discriminations against which the Teachers’ Council is 
working is the fact that women teachers almost everywhere not only are 
forced to occupy the lower salaried positions but, where men and women 
hold positions of equal responsibility and requiring equal experience and 
talent, women are placed on a woman’s schedule of pay and men on a 
higher man’s schedule. Another discrimination causing no less rebellion 
among teachers is the studied exclusion of women from administrative 


positions and positioris of distinction. Rarely is a woman appointed to 


a commission of investigation even though the chief function of that com- 
mission is the investigation of the subjects she is teaching and the con- 
ditions under which she teaches and the children whom she knows best. 
Training, experience, depth of culture, richness of character, do not weigh 
in the acale against sex. “You must prove your worth three times to a 
man’s once,” is the way one teacher states the condition on which women 
are promoted or given distinction. Still a different kind of discrimina- 
tion against which the Teachers’ Council is working comes with mar- 
riage. A man teacher’s entrance into wedlock appears to give him an 
added value He becomes safe. The marriage of a woman teacher on 
the other hand is a menace, judging from the summary fashion in which 
a woman is dropped from the service the moment it is shown that she has 
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entered into “the holy bonds of matrimony.” “A teacher’s life is a nun’s 
life,” said one superintendent in approving tones, as he spoke in glowing 
terms of the devotion of women teachers i in training children for life and 
homes of their own. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 
TREASURER’S REPORT—Edith Ainge, Treasurer. 


National Woman’s Party Headquarters, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. a 
Auditors: American Audit Company. 


WO years ago this spring, after the suffrage victory, the Woman’s 

Party was reorganized to work for Equal Rights in all lines. The 
response has exceeded our hopes. A headquarters for the campaign 
has been given by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, and a weekly organ, “EQUAL 
RIGHTS,” has. just been established through the generosity of Mrs. 
Donald R. Hooker. In addition, other women have contributed more 
than $100,000 in sums ranging from a few pennies to over $1,000. 

This. support has made it possible to begin the Equal Rights cam- 
‘paign on the legislatures, to begin an extensive research into the handi- 
caps upon women, to draft legislation to remove these disabilities and to 
publish thousands of pamphlets interpreting the Equal Rights program. 
But while a foundation has been laid, we have not the funds to carry 
the campaign further. Now that the basic needs of 'a Headquarters and 
a weekly paper have been supplied, we appeal to you to help obtain the 
third basic necessity—a campaign fund to carry the Equal Rights pro- 
gram to the same victory that was won for suffrage. 

The antagonism to the movement for political equality was insignificant 
compared to the opposition to the present Equal Rights campaign. In this 
fight we are going to the very heart of the subjection of women, and there- 
fore encounter greater opposition than in the suffrage struggle. 

We ask all women who realize what this fight involves to give their 
financial support, because without this support the movement cannot go 
far. Will you give $5.00 immediately, and a larger sum if you can 
afford it? We are making this appeal because this help is urgently needed. 
Later;.when the Equal Rights movement is nearing success, our indi- 


vidual help will not make so much difference, but today every $5.00. 


means a great deal. We appeal to you to do all that you can in this 
movement for the complete freedom of women. 

Total receipts to National Headquarters December 7, 1912, to February 
22, 1923, $1,089,108.97: 

Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts to National 
Headquarters February 22, 1923, to March 3, 1923: 


Mrs. F. L. Woodward, Colo..... $100.00 Per Minnesota Branch: 
Mrs. Clarence M. Smith, N. ¥Y. 20.00 Mrs. Madge ©. Lyon.............. 50 
Miss Bertha V. Zeller, D. C..... 5.00 Mrs. Q. Gundvolson................ 50 
Per Wisconsin Branch: Dr. Gertrude Furbank........... .50 
Miss Nicholson ........................ 50 50 
Miss Christine Halseth......... .50 Mrs. Amelia Weiller.............. 50 
Miss Muriel Brasie................ 50 Mrs. L. R. Mikolas.................. .50 
Miss Elizabeth Clark.............. ' 50 Mrs. J. Firestone..................... 50 
Miss Alice Nyman.................. .50 Mrs. Milton P. Firestone...... - 50 
Miss Mary I. McFadden........ .50 Mrs. Allen Firestone.............. .50 
Miss Mary E. Gersick............ 50 Mrs. J. W. Altman.................. 50 
Miss Gertrude Casey.............. 50 Mrs. Helen Trodinsky............ 50 
Miss Pauline Brichnet.......... 50 Mrs. B.. M. Hirschman........... 
Miss Gertrude Mowatt.......... .50 5 
Miss Anna Olson..................... .50 Miss Emily M. Smith.............. 
Miss Florence Quilling.......... 50 Mrs. Belle Peppard................. 5 
Miss Leona Frederickson...... rae Mrs. Mayme J. Peppard........ 5 
Miss Ione Wright.................... . 50 Miss Marie F. Moreland........ 
Miss Ruth C. Klein................ .50 Miss M. 8. Stevenson.............. 
Miss Mary McLean................ 50 Mrs. George Tasa.................... 
Miss Dorothy Chamberlin.... 50 . 


Mrs. M. L. Howison................ 50 
Mrs. G. M. .50 Mrs, Clara Hurdy..............:... . 
Mrs. E. Gates Fletcher.......... | 60 Mrs, Alice Wells Neal............ 
Mrs, C. B. Stone, Wis............ 50 Mrs. Sam Rosenholtz.............. 
Mrs. Harriet P. Vincent........ 50 Mrs. A, C. Snyder.................... 
Mra. B. .50 Miss Florence Wallin............ 
Mrs. Joseph T. Burrus.......... .50 Mrs. George P. Sundby.......... 
Miss Mary Smoote Wilson.... 50 Mrs, W. C. Enright.................. 
Mrs. Gustav Hipke, Wis........... 25.00 Miss Ellen Berrum.................. 
Miss Mary M. Hay, D. C......... 10.00 Miss Anne 8. Nyquist............ 
Miss Myra H. Jones, D. C.......... 1.00 Mrs.\M. K. Kanuiff.................. 
Mrs. Irwin Le Rose, D C......... 1.00 Miss Grace L. Mossman, Conn. 5.00 
Miss Eugenia B. Frothingham, Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, N. Y. 95.00 
1.00 Miss Columbia Anne Thompson, * 
Mrs. Harry Coleman, Cal........ 1.00 10.00 
Mrs. Helen K. James, Cal........ 1.00 Miss Elsie Hill, Conn................ 80.00 
Miss Frances W. Wolf, Tenn... 1.10 Mrs. Virginia R, Price, Miss 1.00 
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Miss Anne M. Cummings, Mrs. Marguerite B. Hamer, 

Per District of Columbia Branch : Miss L. Graham Crozier, Tenn. 1.00 

Mrs. Anne T. Renshaw.......... 2.00 Mrs. Harriet H. King, D. C..... 10.00 

Miss Maude Patrick............... 50 $=Mrs. Edwin B. Jones, Del........ 100.00 

Miss Lillie M. Hardin............ 50 Mrs. Max Rotter, Wis. (5 

Mrs. Lina Carey Ernest........ .50 shares Am. Tel. & Telg. Co. 

Miss Kathleen Watson.......... 50 stock, value $625)................... 625.00 
New Jersey State Committee... 11.00 Per Ohio Branch: 
Dr. 8. Annie Yates, Ohio........... 100.00 Dr. Edith Offerman, 0.......... 30.00 
Miss Lillian D. Morey, Mad....... 1,00 Miss Ethel Wyatt, O............... 5.00 
Miss Ethel M, Lovejoy, Mass... 1.00 Miss Alice Cary Offerman.,.... 50 
Mrs. A. Marion Lovejoy, Mass. 1.00 Miss Olive Poulson................ 45.00 
Miss Helen Heffner, D. C......... 1.00 Payment for theatre benefit... 35.00 
Per Connecticut Branch: 54.50 

Miss Ruth E. Payne.............. 5.00 Sale of literature....................... 7.85 
Mrs. Arthur Kellam, N. M....... 10.00 
Miss BPmma Wold, D. C............. 25.00 . Total from February 22 to 
Miss Celia M. Allspach, N. Y... 1.00 March 8, 1023....................... $1,431.45 
Mrs. 8. A, King, Tenn............... 1.00 Total Receipts through March 2, 1923, 
Mrs. Margt. T. Thomas, Tenn. 1.00 $1,090,540.42. 


“THE MEANING OF THE HEADQUARTERS” 
Extracts from Speech of Gail Laughlin, Vice-Chairman of Woman’s Party 


HE strongest force in the world is the force of a great ideal. It is 
stronger than armies, mightier than any material thing. * * * 

. We are gathered here today to dedicate these headquarters and 
to dedicate ourselves to.the great ideal of human liberty and justice, to 
the furtherance of the principle of equal opportunity for men and women 
under human law. 

Imbedded in our laws today are injustices and discriminations against 
women for no reason other than that they are women—laws which have 


come down to us as a heritage from a by-gone age—whose views and 
standards are rejected today. 


The right of suffrage women by women is not an end in itself but 
merely a means to a greater end, a means by which there shall be swept 
out of the law all the injustices and inequalities which were placed there 
in a barbic age. From these headquarters there shall go to women every- 
where a message of hope, of cheer, of courage. They will look to these 
headquarters for information, for guidance, for help. These headquar- 
ters are but the sign and symbol, the visible expression of the invisible 
spirit of a great ideal, which is more enduring than bricks and mortar, 
which will outlive the mountains and the sea and stretch through time into 


eternity. To this ideal we dedicate these headquarters and we dedicate 
ourselves. 


_ INTERESTING BALTIMORE MEETINGS 


People’s Party—Saturday, March 10th, 8 P. M., 1222 St. Paul 
Street. Speaker, V. L. Reynolds of the Socialist-Labor Party. 


Open Forum—Sunday, March 11th, 3 P M., 18 W. Saratoga Street. 
Speaker, Algernon Lee, Director of the Rand School of New | 
York, on “Socialism and the Coming Slavery.” 


J. G. L.. Tea—Tuesday, March 13th, 3 P. M., 817 North Charles 
Street. Speaker, Dr. Ella Lonn of Goucher College. | 


Women’s Co-Operative League—Wednesday, March 14th, 3 P. M., 
817 North Charles Street. Speaker, Theodore W. Forbes. 


—Advertisement. 


VARIETY IN FOOTWEAR 
Our stock is so large and 


SOCIAL ENGRAVING AS 
WELL AS BOOKS 


You can be sure of the correctness ef your 


and cards if they come from 
so complete and the range of our Stationery Department 
prices so great that every The Norman, Co 


woman can be sure to find 
here just the shoes she wants 
at the price she wants to pay. 


WYMAN 
Home of Good Shoes 


CHARLES AT MULBERRY ST. 


PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS 
Day Printing Company 


IS NOW LOCATED AT LIGHT 


AND LOMBARD STREETS, 
Eatrance on Balderston street 


i9 Lexington Street 


+. 
> 
> 
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Mra. Lewis, Pa. 
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DEDICATION 


To the women of every land and nation, to their children who 
constitute all humanity, to the brave dead who opened the heavy door 


of the house. of bondage, and to the valiant spirits who will lead com- 


‘ May every woman who is not too idle to have a thought, or too 
vain to have a soul, or too rich in gold to have a heart, join in the 
great struggle for women’s freedom. 

Purity, Liberty, Justice—these we must work for! 


POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


LITTLE girl who, after the war, heard a great deal about “recon- 
struction” asked her mother: “Will they build new fences?” 

Reconstruction, in its political sense, at least, is indeed largely a matter 

of building new fences. It may have been expected that women would 


fall into the lines already formed by political fence builders, but it is not | 


improbable that some of them, at least, may themselves wish to have a 
hand in the laying out of the lines. This is the reconstruction that must 
necessarily come about as a result of granting suffrage to women. 

The average politician looked upon women suffrage as a nuisance, 
because it meant “just so many more votes to line up.” As a matter 
of fact, the average politician has not the least conception of the real 
way in which women may become a nuisance, to him, in the construction 
of entirely new Political fences. 

The reaction of women to the winning of suffrage has been a bit 
slow, due probably to the fact that suffragists were literally worn out. 
The professional politician, therefore, found himself temporarily the victor, 


and set about to make the most of his breathing spell, by marshalling as — 


many women as possible under his own banner. He exacted a great deal 


of work from them. He urged them to come forth and vote for the » 


party candidates. He promised them nothing. He has given them 
‘nothing, not even the credit for having sense enough to revolt. The part 
women have played in politics to date has been practically at the zero 
point. With a few exceptions they were found nowhere except marking 


functioning of politics. 


their ballots and singing the praises of Tom, Dick and Harry, party 
nominees, who in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they had no part in 
naming. As to the real forces back of the candidates they knew nothing, 
or what interests they may have been serving, because they had not been 


admitted to the secret councils. They were given a crumb here and there 
and told that it was a whole cookie and were expected to believe that it 
was. They were expected to rejoice when one woman was elected to 
Congress and to keep their eyes shut to the fact that the woman’s seat 
was only one out of 435. They were not expected to compare the hour 
or two that Mrs. Felton sat in the Senate with the six-year terms of the 
ninety-six men members. When a woman was appointed as a first-class 
postmistress for the first time, it was not even whispered that there were 
834 first-class postoffices in the United States. So one by one the crumbs 
have fallen and women have been expected to give thanks for them. 

Something besides thanksgiving, however, has been going on inside 
the heads and hearts of women, and the question that will worry the pro- 
fessional politician during the next years is “will they stay put?” 

Whatever may be the present political affiliations of women, it can 
hardly be reasonably supposed that they will “stay put” when the facts 
are placed before them and they realize that there must be some recon- 
struction along the lines of including women in a real participation in the 
At least they will not stay within their present 
restricted bounds. 

Already the reconstruction is under way. An evidence of it lies in 
the very fact that women are beginning to measure the ground upon which 


_ they stand. They are beginning to look beyond the outward forms of 


political flattery to the real purposes of the flatterers. 
ning to ask why, as regards this action or that. 

A case in point is the suggestion of politicians of Tennessee to repeal 
the primary law, which practically would have disfranchised the women. 
When it was undertaken to “slip this over,” the women of the State rose 
up in arms and demanded that instead of the primary law being repealed, 
it should be amended so that all party committees would have an equal 
number of women members, elected from each Congressional district. The 
law was passed, because the demand of the women was mandatory. 

Such attempts to hold women in a state of subjection are occurring 
daily throughout the country and take such various and devious forms that 
it is well to be on guard against them. Women have been asked to go into 
political parties. They have responded in great numbers, but they will 
not rest content with the old bounds that were never intended to include 
them. The granting of suffrage was a step in the political history of our 
country that calls for reconstruction and the next succeeding years will 
undoubtedly witness some breaking of old fences and building up of new 
ones in the political fields, fences built by the-help of women with the aims 
of women in mind. These aims include nothing short of an equal share 
in every function of political action, in party control, as well as actual 
government which is the aim of all party action. 


They are begin- 


664° \F the accomplishments in which America has led the world, her 

most outstanding achievement is the successful establishment of 
popular government among her people. Universal political enfranchise- 
ment has become a part of the organic law. Not only must past gains 
be kept secure, but new gains made. Inactivity is decay. One work yet 
to be accomplished is to insure equal opportunity for all citizens regardless 
of sex. 

“I sympathize deeply with the purpose of this great movement for 
freedom. We in Congress may be privileged in our life time to help 
further such work for women. It is my earnest hope that success will 
attend your undertakings and that these headquarters will be a center from 
which great good will come. I wish God-speed to the women of America 
upon whom much depends.”—Hon. Simeon D. Fess, of the House of 
Representatives, Chairman Republican Congressional Committee. 


UST as science has learned to blaze its way through space, eliminating 
distance, overcoming difficulties, breaking down barriers, so will the 
message of emancipated womanhood break down barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice: so will the winged words of freedom sever the bonds of 


humanity. 
Julia Hoyt. 


Mrs. R. J. Caldwe 
Lavinia Egan, La. 
Sara P. Grogan, G 
Mrs. Donald R. H 
Ines Haynes Irwi 
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